SEA-WEED.

Dry straw of wheat, oats, barley, beans and peas, and spoiled nay, or
any other similar kind of dry vegetable matter is, in all cases, useful
manure. In general, such substances are made to 'ferment before they
are employed, though it may be doubted whether the practice should be
indiscriminately adopted,

weed contains no nitrogen. In decomposing, it certainly emits a very different
smell from that given out by terrestrial plants known to contain nitrogen; recent
analyses, however, have shewn that it does contain this element. In Boussing-
ault and Payen's table in the appendix to this lecture, there will be found two
analyses of the Fucus digitatus, and two of the F. saccharinus, from which it
appears that the latter, even when fresh from the sea, contains more nitrogen
than well-made farm-yard manure. Fresh sea-weeds contain a large percentage
of water; and they are formed of cellular tissue, which undergoes decomposition
more readily than woody tissue. Hence, when exposed to the air, mixed in
compost, or ploughed in after the manner of green manures, sea-weeds speedily
decompose, and produce a powerful effect on vegetation, although their influence
does not, in general, extend beyond a single season. Much of the fertilising
power of sea-weeds is no doubt due to the large quantity of alkaline and earthy
salts they contain. The proportion of alkaline salts varies considerably in dif-
ferent species; so much so, that kelp-burners use chiefly the firm coriaceous
species that grow about and under low water-mark ; such as the Fucus digitatus,
F. nodosus, F. saccharinus, &c., while they reject, or account of much less
value, the Fucus serratus, F. vesieulosus, F. cunaUculatus and others that grow
in shallower water. In the absence of accurate analyses of the inorganic part of
these plants, it is not possible to speak with precision of their relative values;
but, on the shores of the north of Scotland, I have uniformly found that the
most observant farmers, who have had much experience in the use of sea-weeds
as a manure, manifest the same preferences as kelp-burners.

Sea-weed is applicable to all the crops of ordinary culture; but is perhaps
most frequently used as a dressing to lea. particularly what is to be broken up
for white-crop. When applied on the grass in summer or autumn it rapidly
disappears, producing a rich covering of grass of a deep green colour, and the
succeeding grain crop is thereby much improved. Sea-weed is occasionally
mixed in compost with earth and peat, particularly when it is wished to get a
compost heap ready for use in a short time. It is also frequently mixed with
farm-yard manure, to hasten the decomposition of the straw in the portion that
is made so late in spring, that it would not, in the ordinary way, be got sufficiently
fermented by the time of turnip-sowing. For this purpose, the sea-weed is
spread upon the top of the dung-hill, along with the fresh portion of the dung,
and is turned along with that portion into the bottom of the heap, about a fort-
night before the time it is to be applied to the land.

Some farmers, and especially the market gardeners in the north of Scotland,
prefer sea-weed to any other manure, for growing cabbages, greens, and other
vegetables that are apt to become rank and bitter when grown after farm-yard
manure.

As the supply of sea-weed cast ashore after storms, comes very irregularly,
being dependent on winds, tides, and currents, on coasts favourable to its
growth, it might be advantageously cut and collected, as was common enough,
when the manufacture of kelp was carried on. It was found that the weed
might be cut every two years, and indeed most of the weeds detach themselves
in about that time; hence, the advantage of cutting is to ensure them against
being carried off the coast on which they grow. From the large percentage of
water it contains, the carriage of sea-weed is heavy, particularly when the coast
is rugged, and the access to the beach difficult. In such a case, the carriage
might be much lightened by spreading the recent sea-weed on the beach, above
water-mark, till it is half dried. In this state it is preferred in some localities ;
when, however, it is to be used as a top-dressing, or to produce rapid fermenta-
tion as above described, it cannot be applied too fresh.